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This is the official publication of an Industry which is becoming organi- 
zation minded. Each day there are new evidences that its members are real- 
izing the benefits which are bound to accrue from intelligent cooperation. 
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Code Authority 
Has Meeting 


Important Business of the In- 
dustry Discussed — Far-reaching 
Decisions Made 


HE members of the Code Authority 
of the Industry met in New York City 
on April 26, 1935, to consider matters of 
supreme importance to the entire Indus- 
try. Those present were: 
Chairman: Roy T. Wise, Ex-Cell-O 
Aircraft & Tool Corp., Detroit, Michigan. 
Vice-Chairman: H. A. Stoddard, Presi- 
dent, Interstate Mechanical Laboratories, 
New York, N. Y. 


F. S. Blackall, Jr., President-Treas- 
urer, Taft-Peirce Manufacturing Co., 


Woonsocket, R. I. 

Miles Irmis, Vice President and Treas- 
urer, Superior Tool & Stamping Co., 
Chicago, Illinois. 

C. R. Quine, President, Akron Equip- 
ment Company, Akron, Ohio. 

National Recovery Administration 
Member: Major W. H. Crom, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Assistant Deputy Administrator: P. F. 
Siling, Washington, D. C. 

Executive Secretary: George J. Hueb- 
ner, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The agenda included the reports of 
officers and committees, a number of 
NRA requirements to be complied with, 
among which were an amendment to our 
Code to include an alternate for each 
Ccde Authority member, re-allocation of 
certain budget items, some of which act- 
ual experience had shown to be too little 
and others too large, elimination of 
nuisance contributions and a determina- 
tion of “hazardous occupations” as well 
as a list of men experienced in our In- 
dustry to assist the NRA Director of 
Litigations when testimony of experts 
may be required. 

The Secretary’s report reviewed events 
and happenings in the Industry since 
the previous Code Authority meeting 
held during the Annual Convention in 
February. He reported that letters 
directed to the National Office from all 
parts of the country had brought as- 
surances of cooperation and words of 
encouragement. Efforts to enlighten the 


field as to the purposes and intentions of 
the Code Authority were bearing fruit. 

The financial statement showed a sub- 
stantial increase of Code Authority as- 
sessment payments from all divisions of 
the country. 

At the Annual Convention there had 
been discussion as to the most effective 
plan to be followed for administering 
the Code throughout the various divisions 
of the Industry. The plan which had 
been decided upon was to appoint As- 
sistant Secretaries, resident in the stra- 
cegic centers of industrial activity. Ef- 
fective April 1st eight such members of 
the Code Authority staff were “put on 
the payroll”. At the beginning the com- 
pensation had to be modest in amount, 
but all of the following enthusiastically 
accepted their appointments: 


William A. Martin, Brooklyn, New York. 
Earl S. Sparks, Philadelphia, Pa. 
R. L. Huebner, Detroit, Michigan. 
William F. Phares, Chicago, Illinois. 
J. S. Brinkley, Seattle, Washington. 
Fred C. Metealf, San Francisco, Cal. 
Carroll A. Stilson, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Frank Roder Smith, New Orleans, La. 
Most 
industry 
tives. 


are experienced 
and trade association execu- 
They are well and favorably 
known in their respective districts and 
in the short space of one month their 
efforts to assist members of the Indus- 
try in the solution of problems which 
confront them have been worthy of men- 
tion. They strive particularly to point 
out that our Industry, although a funda- 
mental one from the standpoint of creat- 
ing the special tools, dies and machinery 
so essential for modern high production 
methods, and the maintenance and repair 
of equipment already in service, has 
never been organized, and further, that 
in this day and age it is a matter of ex- 
treme difficulty for any industry, with- 
out effective organization, to be assured 
of successful and profitable operation. 
There was discussion of a Code of 
Ethics or Principles of Business Con- 
duct. It was pointed out that in other 
industries these had been adopted and 
successfully administered long before the 
present Codes of Fair Competition had 
been thought of. Members of these vol- 
untary organizations who had agreed 
to conform to the principles set forth 
found their courses charted along profit- 


of these men 








able lines and their industries have be- 
come noteworthy in their development. 
Such a Declaration of Principles is to be 
drafted and later submitted to the In- 
dustry. 

There was a prolonged discussion of 
the efforts of a few Industry members 
to evade payment of Code assessments 
as well as the negligence of others who, 
like in all lines of community endeavor, 
seem to reason from the unsportsmanlike 
viewpoint of “let the other fellow do 
a”. 

Evidence was. presented of some 
twenty instances where a Code Author- 
ity of another industry had instituted 
legal action to compel payment of 1934 
Code assessments. Six cases resulted in 
judgments, twelve were settled before 
judgment could be taken and two are 
still pending. 

The discussion crystallized into a 
mandate to the Executive Secretary as 
follows: 


“According to the sentiment ex- 
pressed here you should at once take 
steps to have the Code Eagle removed 
from members of the Industry who 
have not paid their Code assessments.” 


The Assistant Deputy Administrator 
informed the Code Authority that this 
procedure was prescribed by the National 
Recovery Administration as preliminary 
to the instituting of legal action. 

The desirability of proposing to Wash- 
ington that certain changes be made in 
the Code of Fair Competition of the 


Industry was next on the agenda. Sec- 
tions I and II were considered ac- 
ceptable, Section III “Hours” has al- 


ways been thought of by members of 
the industry as severely restrictive. 
One member of the Code Authority ex- 
pressed it as “the fallacy of restriction 
of production in order to bring about 
prosperity”. Another pointed out that 
restriction of production might be termed 
a fallacy insofar as the establishment of 
prosperity is concerned, but not so with 
the restriction of hours. 

With these differences of opinion ex- 
pressed and because of the impossibility 
of determining the Administration poli- 
cies which would govern industry after 
June 16th, it was decided to table further 
analysis of the Code. Procedure which 
would be outlined at this time might not 


be possible of fulfillment as the result 
of requirements after June 16th. 

A request of the National Recovery 
Administration for a ruling on the status 
of five shop workers who were also stock- 
holders in the company by whom they 
were employed brought forth the fol- 
lowing resolution which was_ unani- 
mously adopted: 


“RESOLVED, that it is the opinion 
of the Code Authority that according 
to our Code any worker engaged in 
manual labor must be subject to all 
Code provisions governing his activi- 
ties and that the Executive Secretary 
be authorized to inform the National 
Recovery Administration in answer to 
its letter of February 25, that the five 
mechanics referred to who are share- 
holders in the company must be con- 
sidered as employees and subject to the 
limitations of hours and pay as pre- 
scribed in the Code.” 


The request of a member of the In- 
dustry for an exemption from the over- 
time provisions of the Code of this In- 
dustry was read. In this communication 
which was addressed to the National Re- 
covery Administration there was the 
statement that inasmuch as the company 
had been paying an hourly rate approxi- 
mately double the minimum prescribed 
in the Code of the Industry, and further, 
because of competitive conditions and the 
fact that many shops were not yet 
“members of our Code”, this company 
had not found it possible to receive 
from its customers prices sufficient to 
pay workers time and one-half; conse- 
quently, the request for the exemption 
was being made. 


A foreeful resolution disposing of this 
case was adopted by the Code Authority: 


“WHEREAS our Code conclusively 
provides for workers being compen- 
sated at one and one half times the 
hourly rate for all hours in excess of 
eight in a day or forty-eight in a week, 
and 
WHEREAS the prevailing wage rate 
in shops of this industry in and about 
‘ . is approximately eighty cents 
per hour, therefore be it 
“RESOLVED, that the action of the 
. in working its men excess hours 
(Continued on page 10) 


An Important Letter from a Member of the Industry 


THE BLACK ROCK MFG. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


COMPANY 


Dear Mr. Huebner: 

As an employer of all-around machin- 
ists, tool and die makers, and speaking 
from an experience of over thirty years, 


and intimate association with them 
as a fellow-worker, foreman, superin- 
tendent, general manager and plant 


owner, I feel that I may speak truth- 
fully as the “Voice of Experience”. I 
served over a four year apprenticeship 
as a tool and die maker over thirty years 
ago and at that time I felt that machin- 
ists, tool and die makers were underpaid 
compared to other trades. During and 
since the World War their pay has been 
much less than that of most skilled labor. 
The most startling comparison is that 
between those employed by the building 
trades. For over fifteen years machin- 
ists, tool and die makers have been so 
relatively underpaid that young men 
would not serve an apprenticeship to 
learn a trade that would pay much less 
than trades, which I consider, require 
much less skill and general knowledge. 

Machine, tool and die building is the 
very foundation on which most of our 
industry is built, and today, even though 
times are bad, there is a scarcity of these 
men and practically no young men learn- 
ing the business. 

There are thousands of small machine 
builders, tool and die shops throughout 
the United States that must necessarily 


employ all-around good men and upon a 
resumption of so-called normal business 
conditions, I predict that there is going 
to be such a scarcity of these men that 
production will be hampered. 

In my opinion there is only one solution, 
and that is, a raise in pay to these men 
that will attract young men to the busi- 
ness and I believe that all, who may read 
this, will realize the gravity of the situa- 
tion, which I feel will terminate in such 
a scarcity that the employers of this type 
of skilled help will take concerted action 
and formulate plans that will result in 
giving us as quickly as possible a reason- 
able supply of the men that are so es- 
sential to industry. This means just one 
thing—WE MUST ALL RAISE OUR 
PRICES TO A LEVEL WHERE MORE 
WAGES CAN BE PAID. 

Very truly yours, 
THE BLACK ROCK MFG. COMPANY 
(Signed) G. L. Hammond 
President 


The directory of the national organi- 
zation will be found on page 2 of this 


issue of ProGREsS. If you have a problem 
call upon your Assistant Secretary. He 
is ready and willing to serve you. If 


one has not been appointed for your dis- 
trict, communicate directly with the 
National Office. 
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For over 15 years “Alnor” pyrometers have been the choice 
of thousands of both large and small shops everywhere. 
Because of their lower price and compact size they are 
extensively used for indicating temperatures of molten lead, 
babbit, tin and die cast metals, heat treating furnaces, for 
flue gas temperatures, and similar service. Also other types 
of portable and wall pyrometers for every requirement. 
Write for Information 


ILLINOIS TESTING LABORATORIES, Inc. 
421 N. La Salle St. Chicago, 
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ACTIVITIES 
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Number Nine 


Industry members of the Ninth Dis- 
trict hold regular monthly meetings in 
the following cities. 

Any visiting member who may be in 
any of these cities on the date on which 
a meeting is scheduled is cordially in- 
vited to attend. 

Chicago, Hlinois. Third Thursday, at 
the Midwest Athletic Club, 6 N. Hamlin 
Ave., at 6:30 P. M. 

Rockford, Illinois. Third 
Phone Mr. J. R. Jernberg of Rockford 
Die and Tool Works at Main 3084 for 
information as to time and place. 

South Bend, Indiana. First Thursday, 
at the Morningside Hotel, 413 W. Col- 
fax Ave., at 6:30 P. M. 

Milwaukee, Wisconsin. First Tuesday, 
at the Blatz Hotel, 147 E. Wells St., at 
6:30 P. M. 

Racine, Wisconsin. Second Friday, at 
the Vocational School, at 8:00 P. M. 


Monday. 


The evening classes in Tool and Die 
Estimating which are being conducted 
under the auspices of the Special Tool, 
Die and Machine Shop Institute, Chicago 
District, at the Carl Schurz High School, 
are proving to be an outstanding’ suc- 
The attendance is almost perfect. 
The students are enthusiastic and their 
employers report that in every instance 
the efficiency of the men who are attend- 
ing the classes has been greatly im- 
proved. 

Exhaustive time studies are being 
made by the students of the various 
operations required in the manufacture 
of the products of our Industry. The re- 
sults of these time studies are being 
compiled and will form the basis of a 
handbook which will later be made 
available to the members of the industry 
to aid them in estimating more accur- 
ately. 


cess. 





Number Two 


 &~ Board of Directors of the Hudson 
River Valley Division of the Insti- 
tute held its regular meeting April 9th, 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York 
City. There was considerable discussion 
regarding a possible tool and die market 
in Russia, and the subject is to be given 
further consideration. Other discussion 
centered around the amendment to the 
Code for the Industry to include job- 
bing and repair shops, the appointment 
of a Code Authority Assistant Secretary 
for this District, the employment service 
recently organized for the members, and 
a Directory of Institute members. 


Number Seven 


The Northern Ohio Division of the 
Special Tool, Die and Machine Shop In- 
stitute, held a members’ meeting on the 
evening of March 29th, at the Hotel 
Statler, in Cleveland. Two speakers 
were on the program, one of whom was 
the Executive Secretary of the Code 
Authority. He had been requested to 
explain in detail the operation of an em- 
ployment department. A committee, 
with Harley Freeman as Chairman, was 
appointed to formulate plans and submit 
a report as to the best method of pro- 
cedure. 





Number Fifteen 


Mr. J. S. Brinkley, our Assistant Sec- 
retary, a resident of Seattle, Washington, 
recently came east to attend a meeting 
of the Code Authority of the Tank Manu- 
facturers. 


It was convenient for him to 





spend a full day in the National Office 
of our Industry and you are invited to 
write him for his impressions as to what 
the National Office is trying to accom- 
plish for the Industry. 








**Social ; 


On the evening of Saturday, May 18th, 
the members of the Chicago District and 
their wives and friends will abandon 
dull care and business worries and par- 
ticipate in the annual “Spring Gambol”’. 
The Swedish Club at 1258 N. La Salle 
St., has been reserved for the evening. 
Dinner will be served at 8:00 P. M. and 
will include the famous “Smorgosbord”. 
The dinner will be followed by an eve- 
ning of dancing, entertainment and good- 
fellowship. 

Any member of the Industry who is 
in Chicago on the 18th of May is advised 
not to come near the Swedish Club unless 


Notes”’ 


he wants to have rip-roaring good 


time. 


a 


On the evening of Tuesday, May 21st, 
the members of the Industry in Phila- 
delphia, Pa., will gather with their ladies 
for “an evening of sociability”. The 
place will be the Philadelphia Turnge- 
meinde, Broad and Columbia Avenues. 
A delightful dinner will be served at 
6:30 during which there will be a snappy 
floor show to be followed by a program 
of variety acts. 

Industry members from out of town 
who may be in Philadelphia on that night 
will surely be welcome. 





A Sales Tax in 


If your State has sales tax legislation 
under consideration, you members of 
this Industry ought immediately to as- 
sure yourselves that the language of the 
proposed bill definitely exempts your 
products from its provisions. 

Michigan is one of the states which 
enacted such a law some time ago, but 
because of the ambiguous phraseology of 
the Act, many manufacturers were not 
able to obtain exemption of their prod- 
ucts. 

The members of the Automotive Tool 
& Die Manufacturers Association of De- 
troit, Michigan, joined with other manu- 
facturers and dealers in the instituting 
of suit against the State. A favorable 
decision was rendered by the Circuit 
Court but later this was reversed by the 
State Supreme Court. 

For several months the Secretary of 
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Your State? 


the Association in Detroit, acting with 
other groups and committees, has been 
laboring to bring about the passage of 
a bill which would leave no doubt as to 


the exemption of all tool, die and 
machine shop products. On the after- 
noon of April 24, the State Senate 


passed the Flynn Amendment which pro- 
vides exemption. Now, we are advised 
that the House of Representatives has 
put its stamp of approval on the Bill and 
with the signature of the Governor, it 
will become law. 

It was a long, hard pull, and it cost 
many thousands of dollars. We recom- 
mend to members of this Industry in 
every state that they watch for such 
legislation. Our products should not be 
subject to a consumer’s sales tax. 

Your National Office will assist in any 
manner possible. 
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THE NEW DANLY STEEL STANDARDS 


® Danly’s Standard Die Sets now spread of dimensions— plate %” 
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DEMOUNTABLE BOSS SETS 


The bosses replace the usual bush- multaneously release the pins— 
ings in these new Danly Die-Sets. make it very easy to change dies, to 
They are readily removable—si- alter them or do any necessary work. 
Combination No. 1 is designed for heavy duty work requiring rigid support, 


accessibility and ease of changing dies. Combination No. 2 is recommended 
for use where the shut height of the press is limited. 
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Combination No! Combination No 2 


Address Inquiries to 


DANLY MACHINE SPECIALTIES, Inc. 
2191 SOUTH 59nd AVENUE, CHICAGO 


Branches: Long Island City. N. Y., 36-12 34th St. Detroit, Michigan, 1549 Temple Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1444 East 49th Street Dayton, Ohio, 114-116 North St. Clair St. 
Rochester, N. Y., 16 Commercial Street 
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Inflation Ahead ? 


YQ much controversial matter has been 
S written and said in recent months 
about the far-reaching changes now be- 
ing made in our national economy that 
the average business manager finds it 
difficult to distinguish fact from propa- 
ganda and to determine with any assur- 
ance the probable results of these 
changes in relation to his own business 
and his personal problems. Yet there 
never was a time when the exercise of 
studied foresight in planning for the 
future has been more vital to business 
men than it is today. The man who de- 
sires to evaluate the probable effects over 
the next few years of the current orgy of 
government spending, the devaluation of 
the dollar, and the many artificial re- 
straints which have been placed on com- 
petition and trade, would do well to read 
a little booklet which has recently ap- 
peared entitled: “Inflation Ahead! What 
to Do About It”, written by the eminent 
Washington correspondent, W. M. Kip- 
linger, and Frederick Shelton, an eco- 
nomic adviser on his staff (published by 
Simon & Schuster—price $1.00). In terse 
terms they approach current problems 
from an entirely detached point of view 
and endeavor to forecast the probable 
course of business, of commodity prices, 
of taxation, and of other matters vital 
to business men, and they do it in a man- 
ner which inevitably provokes profitable 
thought, regardless of whether the read- 
er agrees with their conclusions or not. 

That inflation is already under way ap- 
pears to be unquestionable, and it seems 
inevitable that its effects are to be far- 
reaching. Probably the business man 
who acts now in matters of equipment 
purchases, in arranging mortgages and 
leases, in planning his investments, his 
insurance, and his relations with his 








bankers with an eye to the future—in a 
word, who gets his house in order now 
while conditions are relatively favorable, 
before the man in the street realizes 
what is going on about him—will find 
himself repaid handsomely in a year or 
two, or three. 

If the authors of this series of letters 
are right, the bottom of the depression is 
two years behind us, and another year or 
two will see attainment of normal busi- 
ness levels, followed by a period of pros- 
perity of boom proportions. Costs will 
rise, prices will rise, bonds and stocks 
will advance markedly, interest rates, 
rents, and fixed charges of all sorts will 
rise to levels which will make present 
rates seem cheap. And, of course, the 
tax collector will become a more unwel- 
come guest than ever. What to do about 
it now is the major theme of this book- 
let. 

Watch these trends, and if you would 
justify your existence as an astute man- 
ager of a business enterprise, take time 
to consider what all of these things will 
do to you, to your business, to your prob- 
lems. Nineteen hundred and thirty-five 
may prove to be a gilded opportunity for 
the alert business man to make hay while 
the sun shines. 

Kiplinger and Shelton’s little book 
strikes us as being an invaluable bell- 
wether, packed with sound common sense, 
pointing out the steps to be taken in 
preparation for meeting problems which 
will be far more difficult to cope with a 
year or two hence than they are today. 
Read it by all means—and act! 


F. S. Blackall, Jr. 


(Continued from page 4) 


without paying the overtime rate is in 
violation of the Code, and be it further 
RESOLVED, that the State Compli- 
ance Director for the State of .... 
be informed that it is the opinion of 
this Code Authority that all employees 
who have not received compensation 
according to the Code should be 
properly reimbursed by the Company.” 


During the entire course of the meet- 
ing there was, of course, much business 
of a routine nature transacted. Toward 
the close of the day the meeting was ad- 
journed, consideration of all the items 


‘on the agenda having been completed. 
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Wage Su rveys 


Their importance as a factor in stabilizing selling prices 


| par most important single factor en- 
tering into the cost and selling price 
estimating done by the shops of this In- 
dustry is the wage paid to skilled work- 
ers. Many shop owners use as the base 
for making up a quotation, the total 
number of hours they estimate to be re- 
quired to build a tool, fixture, die or 
gauge, or to replace a broken part, mul- 
tiplied by a composite wage rate which 
is the average of all rates paid in the 
shop or department. 

This is not a discussion of the merits 
or faults of this system of cost estimat- 
ing—for instance, in many shops the 
average wage rate is doubled and then 
multiplied by the hours estimated as 
necessary to do the job—but rather we 
wish to emphasize that one important 
step toward control of “selling below 
cost” has been taken when competing 
job and machine shops in a given indus- 
trial area agree upon reasonably uniform 
wage rates. And the most satisfactory 
method for accomplishing this is by mak- 
ing Wage Surveys. 

At first thought, it does not seem 
reasonable to believe that there can-be a 
wide variation of rates among shops in 
the same area. Do not the workers, cir- 
culating from shop to shop as jobs are 


available, probably asking the same 





rates, practically assure a _ uniform 
scale? Experience proves otherwise. 
Some time ago an association of job- 
bing shop owners in one of the larger 
industrial areas determined to get at all 
of the various conditions which were 
making business profitless and unneces- 
sarily filled with risks. After a great 
deal of discussion, a_ resolution was 
passed instructing the Secretary to ob- 
tain from each shop owner a list of his 
employees by trades and the hourly wage 
paid to each. The fact that the Secre- 
tary was acting in his confidential ca- 
pacity gave assurance that no informa- 
tion submitted by any one shop owner 
would be revealed to any other. A survey 
form was devised and sent to each mem- 
ber. When all reports had been received, a 
composite was compiled. This showed 
the number of shops reporting, number 
of men employed, their trades, and both 
the individual and average rates of 
wage. The variations were so great, 
some rates so low, others so high, that 
the owner of one of the representative 
shops brought up the question as to who 
would be paying skilled men these widely 
divergent rates. No names of course 
were available because of the confidential 
nature of the reports, and so he offered a 
wager that his rates were higher than 
those of any other shop owner present 
in the room. One after another the in- 
dividuals present called for their own re- 
ports and there, in this meeting, prob- 
ably for the first time in the history of 
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the Industry in that city, some ten shop 
owners made a careful comparison of 


their rates. Grouped closely together, 
with the reports before them on the 
table, interesting exclamations quickly 
succeeded one another: 

“I’m certainly low on my lathe rate.” 

“Looks like your shaper hands are 
getting a rate beyond all reason.” 

“I’m paying my diemakers about ten 
cents an hour less than I should be.” 

The incident described above un- 
usual in that this group of shop owners 
made known to each other’ without 
reservation the rates they were paying. 
Ordinarily a survey does not contemplate 
this, but in a confidential way it accom- 
plishes the same result. The method is 
to send each shop owner the composite 
so that he may compare his own rates 
with those paid in other shops, or if it 
is desirable to have the information avail- 
able cnly in the Secretary’s office, any 
member can, on the telephone, obtain 
such a comparison. As an example, if 
the survey shows milling machine opera- 
tors in forty shops receiving rates which 
vary from 80c to $1.00 and the average 
is 89c, the individual shop owner paying 
his milling machine operators 90c knows 
that he is paying the average. But, if 
ke is paying only 80c, his rate is 10¢ be- 
low the average and 20c below the top 
being paid by other shops. As a result 
he may expect at any time that these 
men will demand the higher rate or at 
the first opportunity, they’ may leave to 
take jobs in other shops. Labor turn- 
over is expensive, particularly so when 
new men must be frequently broken in 
on the jobs. The most economical method 
of operation for a shop owner is when he 
can employ the same men for long 
periods. It therefore behooves far- 
thinking shop owners to voluntarily take 
such steps as tend to establish satis- 
factory contractual relations with their 
employees. 

As the shop owner is interested in the 
profits from his business, the dividends 
he can pay to shareholders, so the worker 
is interested primarily in his wages. It 
is logical that he should be. His needs, 
his wants, his purposes in life, are sim- 
ilar even to yours and mine—decent liv- 
ing conditions for his family, education 
for his children, and a few of the lux- 
uries. When hourly wage rates decline, 


is 
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or volume of work is so irregular that 
the total wage per week or per month is 
not sufficient, a worker becomes worried 
and with worry comes dissatisfaction. 
Then there is fertile ground in which to 
sow the seed of dissension. The promises 
of professional organizers have their ap- 
peal and almost before he realizes the 
worker finds himself taking part in a 
movement, which, in the end, generally 
causes loss of wages to him and loss of 
business to his former employer. 


It has always seemed to this writer 
that the wages paid by any one shop 
should be the concern of all of the shops 
operating in that industrial area under 
similar conditions. Rates that are too 
high upset the balance in one direction, 
and those that are too low, in another. 
This is particularly true of those which 
are too low. Demands made upon such a 
shop owner to increase his rates have 
frequently led to a general disturbance 
among all shops of the Industry. Manu- 
facturers who cooperate in making wage 
surveys go a long ways toward insuring 
themselves against labor difficulties be- 
cause of the very fact that they cooperate 
in fixing uniform rates of wage that 
bring about conditions which are both 
fair and satisfying to their workers. 

During the last several years, it has 
been proven again and again that dis- 
turbing influences in industrial areas or 
in particular industries are the work 
of small minorities. The majority of 
workers frequently do not subscribe to 
the efforts of the minority. When em- 
ployers of labor recognize that they have 
the same opportunity to satisfy their 
employees and to convince them of their 
interest in their behalf as have organi- 
zations opposed to employers to sell them 
the opposite idea, then real progress will 
be made toward eliminating much so- 
called social unrest. No opportunity to 
point out to employees the community of 
interest which really exists between them 
and their shop should be passed up. 
There are many reasonable, clear think- 
ing men among our workers and they can 
be made to realize that it requires co- 
operative effort if we would rehabilitate 
our Industry to our mutual benefit. 

The wage survey form reproduced on 
the following page has been successfully 
used and interested local organizations 
are privileged to make full use of it. 
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Gauge Makers 





Gear Cutters : a 
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Chicago Division Adopts 
Employee Registration Plan 


HE members of the Chicago Division 

of the Special Tool, Die & Machine 
Shop Institute at their meeting held 
April 18th voted to install the Employee 
Registration Plan described in the April 
issue of PROGRESS. 

An employment department operating 
under this plan accomplishes much of 
good for the skilled men who are the 
workers in that area. It will provide a 
central office to which they can go for in- 
formation as to jobs which are open. 
The actual experience the men have had 
will be permanently recorded and they 
will be referred to jobs for which they 
are best qualified. Gradually, it should 
provide steadier and more continuous 
employment for really competent men. 

For the shops, it will reduce the try- 
out of men who have not had the experi- 
ence or do not have the skill necessary 
for the particular job. Also it will en- 
able shop owners to recruit new and 
capable employees much more quickly. 

Being a service without charge to the 
worker, it will build up evidence in his 
mind that this Chicago group of manu- 
facturers has a real interest in the wel- 
fare of their men. This is an exceedingly 
important point to consider with the 
trend of modern events. 








Assistant Secretaries’ Page 


FFECTIVE April 1st Assistant Sec- 
retaries to the Code Authority went 
on the payroll. Most of the men whose 
appointments were re-affirmed had given 
faithful service to the Industry during 
the period when it was not possible to 
compensate them for their efforts. 
Response from the appointees was 
prompt and enthusiastic in practically 
every instance. The Executive Secretary 
wrote each a letter setting forth briefly 
what was expected of him in the field. 
The instructions can be summed up in 
these few words—SERVE THE MEM- 
BERS OF YOUR INDUSTRY IN- 
TELLIGENTLY AND CONSCIEN- 
TIOUSLY IN ANY WAY THEY MAY 
NEED YOU. Results were almost im- 
mediately apparent. assessment 
payments began to arrive as these dis- 
trict secretaries laid before members of 
the Industry the benefits to be derived 
from organization and cooperation. 
Under date of April 10, Assistant Sec- 
retaries were sent a bulletin which should 
be interesting to all members of the In- 
dustry. Excerpts from it are quoted 
herewith: 
“Article I of our Code sets forth the 


Code 


following as_ specific purposes to be 
achieved: 
1. To reduce and relieve unemploy- 
ment 
2. To improve the status of labor 
3. To eliminate competitive practices 


destructive to the interests of the 
public, employees, and employers 





1. To otherwise rehabilitate the Spe- 
cial Tool, Die and Machine Shop 
Industry 

To increase the consumption of in- 
dustrial products by increasing pur- 
chasing power. piace 


Does the Industry have to be organized 
to accomplish these purposes? Why 
hasn’t more progress been made? Why 
must there be dues and assessments in 
an Industry organization? 

* 4 is * 


cs * 


Most assuredly, the industry must be 
organized if its members expect ever to 
get away from some of the evils which 
beset them and to command the recogni- 
tion due them. 

Has there ever been any mass accom- 
plishment worthy of note which was not 
organized? The American Red Cross, 
Community Chests, Citrus Fruit Grow- 
Assn., American Federation of 
Labor, Iron and Steel Institute, National 
Electrical Manufacturers’ Association, 


ers’ 


Chambers of Commerce of the United 
States and the Automobile Manufac- 
turers Association are outstanding ex- 
amples of accomplishment by organized 
effort. Another association which prac- 
tically every member of this Industry 


knows because he has bought from its 
members—I mean the National Machine 
Tool Builders Association—is more than 
thirty years old. Who will deny that this 
highly successful cooperative effort of 
these machine tool builders has 
not been a tremendous factor in assuring 
them the recognition which brings to an 
industry development, prestige and prof- 


its. 
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QUESTIONS AND 
im ANSWERS 











QUESTION—Do I have to pay 1934 as- 
sessments if the first bill I received was 
the No. 1—1935? 

ANSWER—Yes. You are required to 
pay all 1934 assessments exactly as have 
other members of the Industry. The fact 
that you did not earlier voluntarily ap- 
ply to be included under this code or 
were not known to us as a member whose 
activities properly come under this code, 
does not exempt you from the payment 
of any of the assessments from the date 
of code approval to the present. The 
following letter confirms this fact. 





One reason why our _ Industry’s 
progress has not been more rapid is be- 
cause we had to start from scratch 
it was and still is pioneering in organi- 
zation. Members stand in their own 
light with such statements as: 

“Don’t count on me until you make 
that chiseler in the next block behave.” 

If “that chiseler” is paying his men 
20° less and his estimates are getting 
him the jobs, I should think that every 
competitor in that industrial area could 
easily work up a first-rate interest in 
him. An individual competitor remon- 
strating with him about his wage rates 
probably would not get far, but an as- 
sociation of fellow manufacturers, de- 
termined to improve conditions in their 
Industry, would undoubtedly have highly 
persuasive powers. There is the value of 
organization. 

“Why must there be dues and assess- 
ments?” 

Well, now really, Aladdin’s Lamp wore 
out long ago and there just is no Santa 
Claus. Shop owners pay their superin- 
tendents to organize their plants ef- 
ficiently, and their salesmen to represent 





National Recovery Administration, 
Washington, D. C., Equipment Div. 
April 13, 1935. 
Dear Mr. Huebner: 

This office is in receipt of your letter of 
April 10, 1935, relative to the collection 
of 1934 assessments for members of your 
Industry who have just become known to 
the Code Authority. 

Confirming my telephone conversation 
with you this morning, if these members 
of Industry come under the definition of 
your Code they should pay their propor- 
tionate share of the 1934 expenses of 
the Code Authority. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed) P. F. Siling, 
Assistant Deputy Administrator. 


them properly. Men who organize and 
direct groups of manufacturers, who 
plan and promote ways and means of 
bringing a greater measure of success to 
an industry and who can adequately pre- 
sent to the Government and to other in- 
dustries, the needs and rights of that 
Industry are no different than the super- 
intendents and salesmen. They are 
worthy of their wage. 

That brings us to the high point of this 
discussion, epitomized in the question: 

“What immediate need is there for a 
strong National organization?” 

Just this: Industry members from all 
parts of the country think that our Code 
is a misfit. They contend that its pro- 
visions do not provide the flexibility 
which a preparatory and an emergency 
industry needs. The better organized, 
longer organized industries seem to have 
been able to get what they need. 

Our Industry’s voice will have to be 
powerful, the voice of many speaking as 
one, and its purpose so convincing that 
it is recognized as the need and desire 
of a basic industry with 3500 members.” 
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